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Abstract 

This study highlights the pivotal role of the school principal in relation to organizational commitment and 
expected student outcomes in schools in Pakistan. By critically examining the available literature, and by 
evaluating relevant data, this study will draw attention to how successful principals manage their schools, by 
providing an environment conducive to the teaching and learning process. It will demonstrate that 
teacher-principal relations are important, by highlighting professional development and its impact on school 
effectiveness and student outcomes. 

Keywords: instructional leadership, personal traits, professional development, principal-teacher relations, 
student outcomes 

1. Introduction 

This study is grounded in the researcher’s fieldwork carried out in area of education, concerning a number of 
educational institutes in both urban and remote areas in the Islamic Republic of Pakistan. Highlighting various 
aspects of these educational institutes, it is found that there are both challenges to student outcomes and potential 
solutions to problems in the area of school leadership; both aspects are examined here in connection with the 
area of students’ and parents’ expectations. 

In terms of school leadership and management, the role of the principal as instructional leader is pivotal to 
overcoming the many existing problems, enhancing the school capacity, improving teachers’ capabilities, and in 
providing a more conducive environment for teaching and learning. Effective principal leadership is also seen to 
improve his/ her relations with the teachers, and to strengthen the role of the local community in school 
improvement. In these areas, the role of principal as a mentor, and his/ her personal traits are found to assume a 
heightened importance. 

The concept of ‘Leadership’ plays a pivotal role in the functioning of schools. Formal education provided by 
effective schools requires a specific stature, quality supporting staff, trained and qualified academic staff, and, 
above all, efficient and professional instructional leaders. Training good instructional leaders is the key to the 
whole educational process. Pakistan is a developing country facing a lot of problems in the educational system, 
such as a very traditional way of teaching, strong bureaucracy and insufficient budgets for education. Besides 
developing educational policies and visions it also a part of the country’s developmental planning in education to 
improve its overall educational system. Bureaucracy is a significant hurdle, and many educational programmes 
are run without awareness of the necessary reforms to the educational system (Rizvi, 2010). 

Relatively little has been written on the role and impact of educational leaders within education systems in 
developing countries, especially in Pakistan (Rizvi, 2010; Simkins et al., 2003). In many analysts’ views, 
“leaders” are considered as being superior to “managers”, because a leader always makes the policies while 
managers implement those policies. Managers try to do the right things, but the role of the leaders is different 
because they do things right. Thus the school principal will often play the role of the instructional leader rather 
than a manager or administrator, in order to do more for the betterment of the school. 

While writers like (Hodgkinson, 1983) raised the interesting idea that-like financial auditors-educational 
auditors are responsible for imparting quality education, resulting in high achievements of students. This is what 
is frequently called “value-audit”. As (House, 1971), in his path goal theory, identifies four types of 
“leader-behavior”; the first one is supportive leadership, acting for the improvement of subordinates and the 
provision of a good working environment for them. In the case of directive leadership, the emphasis is placed on 
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the action plan, which determines how juniors will follow rules and regulations. In the participative leadership 
paradigm, younger colleagues are involved in decision making on all levels, while in the achievement oriented 
leadership visions are important and subordinates are supposed to show excellent performance in achieving 
targets (Ubben & Hughes, 1997). 

In addition to these initial models, a successful leader must possess some significant personal traits and 
considerable interpersonal skills, which play a vital role in developing the performance of the principal/leader. 
Perhaps, principals in the private sector can be seen to play a more positive role than in public schools in this 
context. Leithwood et al. (2003) and Nawab (2011) believe that one can ... “scratch the surface of an excellent 
school and you are likely to find an excellent principal; peer into a failing school and you will find weak 
leadership”. Instructional leadership includes the effective development of teaching and learning activities, 
extensive coverage of the syllabus in time, and a keen method of supervision. All of these are possible only when 
the instructional leader possess adequate knowledge, skills and professional enthusiasm (Yunas & Iqbal, 2013). 

Some people are said to be a “born leaders”, with definite traits, they are “true” leaders. It is often said that the 
behavior of the leader also depends on the type of leadership exercised: democratic, autocratic or dictatorial. It 
also appears to depend on the relations with group members, task value and the position held by the leader 
(Faisal et al., 2012). A novel paradigm of leadership, instructional leadership, is now frequently investigated and 
practiced in many schools. In these schools, effectiveness is thus closely related with an instructional mode of 
leadership. The key characteristic of instructional leaders is that they provide a good environment for working, 
and that efficient teamwork can be observed as being adopted in school teams. It can further be generalized that 
adopting a suitable type of the leadership for an organization depends upon the locality, in which that institute is 
located (Hallinger, 2003; Mattar, 2012). 

Leadership behavior is composed of four distinguishing characteristics; these are: experience, knowledge, 
personal characteristics, and values and beliefs. And these characteristics have been claimed to have a significant 
impact on students’ achievement, as well as, schools’ performance (Murphy et al., 2007). Personality-wise, if a 
principal possess strong will power, motivational skills, soft attitude and a commanding figure, this will very 
likely mean that a professional principal can convert a “failing” institute into a successful institution (Chan & 
Kaur, 2009). The role of the principal as an instructional leader is thus to control various functions of the school 

1. e. curriculum management, and staff and student supervision. However, most principals are found, on a 
day-to-day-basis, to be busy solving a lot of individual problems, rather than engaging in innovation and 
creativity. In the majority of cases studied, this is found to be the case when the system is of a “centralized” 
nature, i.e. no-one is found to be empowered to take action or steps towards development or improvement 
(Rizwan, 2011). 

In addition to this, the personal values of the leader cannot be ignored for bringing about a change in the existing 
school scene. Some of the personal values are exhibited on a psychological level, while some pertain to acting in 
different groups and interacting in teams at various levels and on a number of occasions. Thus we can say that 
values can be obtained from the environment, friends, family members, elders or other sources (Baig & Shafa, 
2011). Effective school leaders do not concentrate on management only, but they frequently pay attention to the 
various challenges facing them. This means that perception of school leaders can, at times, shift to the analysis of 
more “active” personalities, possessing different attributes. Leaders who are thus better-equipped with active 
personality traits will, consequently, perform more actively in their roles (Alam, 2012). 

2. Literature Review 

The term leader is used to an individual who takes the initiative for bringing about a change in the education 
system, in order to achieve organizational goals. Nowadays dynamic leaders are requiring more than ever before 
because they can transform an existing system. Leadership is considered as key element in institutional 
effectiveness. It is a core element due to which private organizations are more effective than their counterpart in 
the public sector (Murphy et al., 2006).Issues of leadership also have play a role in education, as stated by former 
British prime minister Tony Blair “As new head teachers you are the critical agents for change and high 
standards school by school, there is literally no more important job in Britain today than yours” (Blair, 1999). 
Now several countries have begun to invest in leadership programmes. Researchers(Hallinger & Heck, 1998; 
Muijs, 2011) suggests a relation between leadership and school efficiency. Operative leaders have an indirect 
influence on school capacity to improve students’ outcomes, which can be due to mediocre leaders and teachers 
(Harris, 2004). Quality of leadership is also a factor in finding the motivational level of the teacher and improve 
quality of their teaching (Fullan, 2001; Muijs, 2011; Sergiovanni, 1999).Transformational leadership is a 
leadership that transforms individuals and organizations according to values and long term goals. 
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Transformational leadership resembles with transactional leadership, which is concerned with a relationship of 
“exchange”, for example rewards can be received from managers on the basis of extra work (Muijs, 2011). 
Distributed leadership, by contrast is referring to a type of leadership which involves the entire staff to lead the 
institute. Such leadership can stand in contradiction to transformational leadership. Distributed leadership can 
bring improvement (Gronn, 2000; Muijs, 2011; Muijs & Harris, 2003). Instructional leadership is actually a 
command on teaching-learning process and teachers had performed theirs duty concentrating on pedagogy 
instead of administration and delegates with other people, focuses on students learning and give a practical shape 
to school vision (Hallinger & Heck, 1998; Muijs, 2011). Leadership can be learned and it is not the inborn 
characteristic of a person. Recent research review shows that there is no adequate proof of a direct correlation 
between leadership development and improvements in organizational performance (Bush & Glover, 2004; Muijs, 
2011). However, the literature shows an indirect relationship between leadership development and effective 
organizational change (Berends et al., 2002; Muijs & Harris, 2003). In the context of education sustainable 
leadership refers to the process of developing something which itself is nourishing. Similarly, “sustain learning” 
is learning which matters, which remains and engages students intellectually, socially and emotionally 
(Glickman, 2002; Hargreaves & Fink, 2004). The study of the existing body of research work related to 
instructional leadership and its implications towards organizational commitment shows that organizational 
commitment of a school leader can be measured in terms of the leader’s vision, student outcomes, and the 
creation of an enabling environment for the teaching and learning process. This is seen to draw from, and impact 
on, successful principal-teacher relations in schools and on the principals’ own professional development. 

2.1 Principal s Vision 

Girvin (2005) has articulated that an instructional leadership role is one that promotes the goals and objectives of 
a given school, with a view to enhancing student achievement. In this context, the main aim of the principal is to 
set objectives for academic improvement, and to circulate these among the staff members as guide lines. 
Monitoring and supervision is also included in the principal’s responsibilities, and valuation help the 
instructional leader to change strategy if necessary (Yunas & Iqbal, 2013). 

Leaders are often required to focus on new initiatives, with a view to achieving or altering the current goals of an 
organization, while administrators focuses on the implementation of the road map available to achieve the goals 
(Faisal et al., 2012). In this model, changes occur due to some circumstances, e.g., economic conditions, climatic 
changes or the unfolding of disasters. When a change takes place, the education system of any society can’t 
remain unaffected. And schools are nurturing leaders, in order to accept the challenges of change. While 
(Abdullah & Kassim, 2011; Bin Jantan, 2005) agrees that principals who are successful in effecting changing are 
able to make their own paradigm shift in the school system itself. In this vision for school learning, as developed 
by (Leithwood & Montgomery, 1982), leaders ensure they have at their disposal a variety of data helping them to 
show that student performance can be used for the forging of their vision and goals (Murphy et al., 2007). 

Research undertaken in different countries continues to show that leadership plays a key role in school 
development and any sort of change that has been brought for the development of school (Chan & Kaur, 2009; 
West et al., 2000). Leadershipis almost a process which has a great impact on individuals’ attitudes towards 
achieving their goals. The major impact of school leadership is routinely found to be on student learning 
(Hallinger & Heck, 2010). In this model, the head teacher sets certain goals, like development of people i.e. 
making them more responsible for the performance of various tasks. School leaders thus motivate people and 
share their goals with subordinates, in order to make them perform more effectively. 

While (Gilbert, 1998; S. H. Khan et al., 2009) found that leadership performance has two main aspects: the 
leadership behaviour displayed is the means, and the consequences of those behaviors are the end. When we 
assess the performances of head teachers, we search for instructional, behavioral, leadership, managerial and 
relationship qualities. Assessment of head teachers often reveals a pronounced polarity: they are either successful 
or not in obtaining their key goals (Khan et al., 2009). Looking towards the situation in education and its impact 
on the economic and social issues in any given country, it is suggested that instructional leadership can play a 
central role in changing the whole scenario. One key condition of this happening, however, is that leaders have a 
vision to run their institutes effectively by helping teachers and guiding students (Hussain, 2011). 

Effective school leadership is thus a key ingredient in the facilitating of effective teaching and learning processes. 
School principals are the key actors charged to enhance school efficiency by bringing indispensable changes, 
which may result in the enhancement of the achievement, by degrees, of the grades of the students. This is 
possible only when the leaders plan correctly and then implement their development programs to the desired 
level (Yunas & Iqbal, 2013). 
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2.2 The Relationship between Teachers & Principals 

Relations between principals and teachers are one of the most important aspects of running an effective school. 
In the ideal scenario, when the school environment remains smooth, and conducive to cooperation, this is found 
to have a great impact on expected student outcomes. In order to enable this, principals, being leaders, should 
arrange regular meetings with staff, discuss various flaws observed during classroom visits and provide 
sufficient facilities to overcome any problems. Modifying procedures for best output provide enough information 
for positive change and give a feed back to teachers for the removal of deficiencies if any, probably all this will 
lead to school progress (Yunas & Iqbal, 2013). Moreover, school authorities should also organize in-service 
training on instructional leadership, conduct seminars on behavioral change, and highlight the roles of teacher in 
managing change. 

Thus, in short, there is a close relationship between the interactions of principals and teachers, on the one hand, 
and the management of expected change on the other hand (Kursunoglu & Tannogen, 2009). A number of 
analysts in the relevant literature, for example, have found strong correlations between the instructional 
leadership of principals’ and teachers’ attitudes towards impending change (Bovalino, 2007; Dixon, 1991; 
Hyland, 2007) as cited by (Kursunoglu & Tannogen, 2009). Thus, if teachers do not take interest in curricula and 
extra-curricular activities conducted for student development, this will make the whole picture blurred; similarly 
teachers’ perceived lack of interest in staff meetings is also a main cause of the school failure; the blame for this 
will often go to the head of the institute. Thus, a good instructional leader is the one who arrange teachers’ 
development programs, sharing views and work with staff (Niazi, 2012), and the one who exhibits a very high 
degree of collaboration with staff members, makes frequent visits to classrooms and gives regular feedback. 
Overall student guidance is also among the key responsibilities of the instructional leader (Yunas & Iqbal, 2013). 
This mainly involves teachers in solving various issues, giving them the status they are perceived to deserve 
(Nawab, 2011). 

2.3 Community> Participation 

Parents’ contribution is always appreciated, it may help in solving some sort of problems; it can help in raising 
funds, arranging activities, providing feedback, and in many other ways. In the areas where the social economic 
status (SES) is low, the principals mainly concentrate on curriculum coverage and their role is task-oriented. 
Where SES is high, the principal do not only act conservatively; they often chose to employ motivational skills 
also (Mattar, 2012). 

In the case of Shirin (Principal name) before training of the principals, the attitude of the local people was such 
that they saw themselves as responsible only for sending their kids to the school; they were not responsible for 
anything else. But after training, she has changed this attitude and now local people take an enhanced interest in 
school affairs. And she has learned the skills that how she can “link” the “inside” of the school environment, 
with “outside” of the community environment. She has a firm belief that without the participation of the local 
community no achievement is possible (Baig & Shafa, 2011). When an instructional leader keeps ties with local 
community, s(he) can solve most of the upcoming problems with their consultation (Baig, 2011), since, in 
general, parents like to participate more actively in school activities (Alam, 2012). 

2.4 Students’ Outcome 

If required resources are available and professional, skilled and well equipped staff is present in the periphery of 
a school, then no doubt that a school will be able to achieve the desired outcome. According to (Beck & Murphy, 
1996) human capital, financial assets and other man made things can be used to improve students’ learning 
potential, cited by (Murphy et al., 2007). The major impact of the school leadership is that on the students 
learning. 

Several researchers have expressed the view that school leadership has an indirect impact on student learning 
(Hallinger & Heck, 2010). Simply stated, quality leadership is found to produce improvement in teaching, as 
well as, learning. Leadership mainly impacts on three elements in the running of schools: 

Improvement of student outcomes 
Improvement of the quality of staff outputs, and 

Improvement of resources for better overall results (Hallinger & Heck, 2010). 

At times, it has been found that the concept of transformational leadership is also applicable to school 
improvement, instead of the idea of instructional leadership (Bell et al., 2003; Bossert et al., 1982; Hallinger & 
Heck, 1998, 2010; Leithwood et al., 2008; Robinson et al., 2008; Witziers et al., 2003). Different researchers 
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have found that transformational leadership has a measurable impact on student achievement; it can be a catalyst 
for the motivation of teachers to deliver higher-quality work, and for boosting the overall value of the relevant 
school or organization. But in this context relatively little attention has been given to students because more 
attention is paid to the organization (Rizwan, 2011). Principals arrange educational programs for students and 
always try to keep in touch with them for the solution of their problems. Students interaction not only helpful in 
the solution of the students problems but also provide feedback. And thus if there is any indispensable change 
that is required, the principal immediately takes a step (Baig, 2011). 

3. Findings 

Pakistan is a developing country, facing several problems in the education sector. Researchers tried their best to 
draw attention towards these problems; this study is conducted to probe the issues that are the causes of the 
challenging conditions in education, especially in Pakistan. The main problems highlighted, on a regular basis, 
by a number of researchers are: 

Lack of in-service training of heads/principals 
Personal traits of teachers and principals 
The relations between teachers and principals 
The socio-economic status of parents, and 
Bureaucratic influence 

Now moving towards the available evidences available in literature regarding the aforesaid factors, the foremost 
among them are the personal traits of the school leader (principal). A study of two principals has provided 
persuasive evidence for the finding that the private school principal possessed the qualities of a good 
administrator because he himself sometimes delivered classes; he was also engaged with the students, giving 
proper guidance to them and sharing the burden of his staff. He frequently visits classes. In contrast to this, many 
government schools principals don’t take such initiatives. A number of them have been found to never utilize the 
resources available to them in the school and to not share knowledge. Because they knows that they can soon be 
transferred, many of them see no need to take such “facilitating” actions (Khan, 2013). By contrast, the major 
part of the instructional leadership includes an effective teaching learning activity, coverage of syllabus in time 
and a keen supervision. But all this is possible only when the instructional leader possess adequate knowledge, 
skills and professional enthusiasm (Yunas & Iqbal, 2013). 

The second part of the data analyzed is related to the characteristics possessed by a good head teacher, i.e. 
professional inclination, managerial skills, instructional role and leadership qualities. The most positive opinion 
is found to be connected to interpersonal relations and the least relevant to instructional behavior (Khan et al., 
2009). Many principals’ profiles show that in low achieving areas all the principals are male, while that in the 
high achievement areas two principals were male and two were female (Mattar, 2012). Principals in the high 
performing schools are actually found to be applying methods of instructional leadership more efficiently, as 
compared with the low-achievements schools. In both sets of schools, principals were maintaining school 
discipline and protecting instructional time in a better way (Mattar, 2012). 

A further clear indication comes from the data that female head teachers’ show better performance as 
instructional leaders and managers, by means of the more targeted use of inter- personal skills and “polite” 
attitudes (Khan et ah, 2009). Many have organized sessions with community members and have raised 
awareness among the local members to highlight the importance of the school in advocating the skills and talents 
of local people (Murphy et ah, 2007). This has built a good community-school relationship. It is clear that not all 
models of leadership play the same role. It is generally found that only learning-centered-leadership plays a more 
pronounced role in high performing schools (Murphy et ah, 2007). 

Of particular relevance in this context was one study of a female principal, who used multiple leadership styles 
in various situations to address a multiplicity of daily challenges and problems. She proved through her deeds 
that she was an effective instructional leader. In terms of her own personality-traits, she possessed strong will 
power, motivational skills, a “soft” attitude and a commanding figure (Chan & Kaur, 2009). From this study, it is 
clear that it is not enough to apply just one type of leadership. Success depends upon the situation context, and 
on the choice of a leadership type and style that is most appropriate. In this context, school leaders have generally 
been found to have been most successful when they: 

Have taken a keen interest in developing close relations with the local community 
Have adopted confidence building measures 
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Have shown high tolerance-levels towards criticism, and 

Have afforded validity to the opinions of others (Chan & Kaur, 2009). 

This seems to indicate clearly that it is not enough to just be appointed as principal; this does not equate to the job 
done. On top of this, what appears important is the leadership training essential for a principal to run a school 
efficiently. As pointed out the importance of leadership in “changing” a system; an educational system cannot be 
change by merely changing one component of the system; a review of the whole system is required for bringing 
about, and entrenching, lasting change. The most important thing is to identify the problems; a second step is to 
find solutions. She suggested “seven good habits” for an academic professional to develop, as well as “five 
disciplines” for a good organization (Hussain, 2011). 

Looking at her case, it becomes clear that training had transmitted skills to the head teacher to cope with various 
problems efficiently. Following the training, the head teacher eventually became a good mentor, guiding staff in 
finding ways of overcoming various unexpected problems and in covering their courses at the same time (Alam, 
2012). Where staff were found to be unable to use equipment, the principal provided the relevant training. As a 
result of this, teachers now utilize their new-found skills more frequently, whilst keeping regular records (Alam, 
2012 ). 

Bush (2008) asserts that appointing administrators without adequate training is like gambling and he further 
states: “... it is inappropriate to gamble when the losers would be children or students (p. 33)”. The lack of 
experience of being an educational leader is an alarming signal among principals in the Pakistani education 
system. There is also no particular training for principals, and “experience as a teacher” is, in itself, considered to 
be more than enough of a “qualification” in becoming a principal. Most post-holders have no firm 
communication and leadership skills, and some are not highly qualified as compared with their subordinates’ 
qualification. They require a comprehensive training program of leadership and management (Khan, 2013). 
Warwick and Reimers (1995) mentioned, “With no clear definition of who they are and what they are supposed 
to do, schools heads are drift in the educational system [...] they were not trained to be leaders, did not see 
themselves as leaders, and did not act like leaders” (p. 101). 

Leaders having qualifications in terms of management courses can perform better. The educational leaders 
whose age is less than 45 years are more active than their older colleagues. Similarly, educational leaders having 
experience of more than 10 years also perform in a better way (Faisal et ah, 2012). Socio economic status (SES) 
also affects the teaching learning process (Mattar, 2012). In the areas where SES is low, the principals mainly 
focus on course coverage and their role is task-inclined. Where SES is high, the principals do not behave in such 
a conventional manner. Parents belonging to high SES areas send their children to the private schools (Mattar, 
2012 ). 

Many school leaders have no firm communication and leadership skills, and some are not highly qualified, when 
compared with their subordinates’ qualification. Principal-teacher relations also play an important role, for 
instance in connection with the involvement of teachers in solving various issues, in giving them their deserved 
status, and in highlighting their achievements in the context of “official” functions (Nawab, 2011). It can be 
noted that, if the professional leaders share vision, by introducing new curricula for the future generation, as well 
as, new ways of teaching, this will serve to enhance their professional skills very significantly (Niazi, 2012).This 
means that principals who take into account any proposals submitted by the staff, place trust in their staff and 
implement training programs with their staff’s active support, will always be considered more successful; where 
this is not the case, heads will face problems in achieving goals and will veer towards failure (Niazi, 2012). 

In addition to this, teachers can assess their head teachers’ performances as well. As (Khan et al., 2009; Mangin, 
2007) argues that teachers’ perceptions about “head teachers as leaders”, point to an important dimension to be 
considered when assessing the leader’s ability, which have a great significance and provide evidence for 
improvement of school leadership. Sometimes, the behavior of a head teacher can be unacceptable, and this is 
not in favor of a school environment conducive to achievement. Teachers can only perform to a satisfactory level, 
when the attitude of the head teacher is “democratic”, instead of “autocratic” (Khan et al., 2009). 

One study of head teachers in the UK and Pakistan demonstrated, head teachers at a school in Lahore were found 
to be more “authoritative” than “cooperative”. In Pakistan and the UK, the definition of the idea of school 
“leadership” was also different, in term of performance and behaviour displayed (Rizwan, 2011). At Lahore, the 
solution to the challenges encountered was in the domain of the responsibility of head teacher only, while in 
Coventry it was seen as being a common task for both head teacher and staff member. In Lahore, teachers play 
roles as “implementers”, while, by contrast to this, in Coventry, head and staff play equal roles. At Lahore, 
“direction” is provided by the head teacher, and the teachers just “obey”, while in Coventry teachers have the 
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authority to take their own initiatives for change (Rizwan, 2011). 

Since the world has become a “global village”, no one can find himself “isolated” in a particular place, everyone 
needs interaction; teachers, in particular, require constant interaction with others, in order to find a suitable 
position in this global village, especially if they come from peripheries. And the most suitable people for 
bringing about this change are the educational leaders (Hussain, 2011). As (Alam, 2012; Mangin, 2007) 
discusses, the principal’s role as leader, manager and a change agent is very vital in this respect. Principals are 
responsible for working with the entire spectrum of stake holders; from students to school board members; from 
parents to policy makers; from teachers to local business owners; and from support staff to union officials. 

4. Discussion 

At this stage, after examining the findings of a range of different researchers, we are now in a position to add few 
words about the instructional role of the principal. As (Foskett & Lumby, 2003; Goldring & Pasternack, 1994) 
proposes, leadership element enhance students’ performance and this quality may be seen in different people 
working in an educational institute. While Foskett and Lumby (2003) and Leithwood et al. (1992) consider 
instructional leadership as a compulsory aspect of the principal role. Since Bush and Glover (2003) and Davies 
(2005), in their review, define leadership as a influence which proceeds towards the achievement of goal. 

The findings of the study will be discussed with help of the suggested Figure 1. The three major points are 
highlighted in this study; the first one is the personal traits or characteristics possessed by an instructional leader. 
It is not a great job to merely become a principal; of greater importance is having “leadership-qualities”. Most 
significant amongst those appears to be the attitude of the principal, it should be democratic instead of 
authoritative, since a democratic, enabling, participatory, attitude contributes to creating an environment 
conducive to a better teaching and learning process (Abdullah & Kassim, 2011). Relation-oriented behavior and 
task- oriented behavior are thus found to be mutually related. And both lead to a much higher degree of 
effectiveness in terms of leadership (Faisal et ah, 2012). 



It has been found to be, above all else, the personal skills and personal values of school heads, which are the key 
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determinants in dealing with existing problems and planning for the future (Baig, 2011). Leaders are actually 
role models for their followers. A teacher leaving school without prior permission, or arriving late has become a 
bad model. Although private school principals receive a lower wage than the government school principal they 
do much work (Khan, 2013). If a principal possesses sound knowledge and skills, he/she may be able to 
effectively work for the betterment of the organization and the welfare of the students; they will also contribute 
to wider society. 

The major drawback in the education system of developing countries like Pakistan has been found to be that 
teachers are promoted as leaders without having knowledge or training in leadership. While (Alam, 2012; 
Kanwar, 2000) recommends that “principals need to be aware of the latest approaches in school leadership. 
While (Khan, 2013; Peterson, 1987) pointed out that the success of instructional programs of schools depends 
upon the motivational level of administrators. He added that-even if administrators have all the required skills 
and knowledge-their limited motivation could minimize their efficiencies. 

It is worthy of note that, before offering a post to a principal, the issue of a job description is generally necessary. 
Teachers have a direct relation with students, teachers spend more time with students, students also consider 
teacher as role models. Therefore, a principal should perceive their staff as team members and always attempt to 
appreciate their efforts for school improvement. Where a principal acts alone as an instructional leader, school 
improvement, wholly depends on his/her solo efforts. Today, successful principals concentrate on the shared 
vision, conversation with staff, sharing knowledge and focus on students’ achievements (Lambert, 2002). 

In addition to this, teachers who have been inculcated into exhibiting a stronger team spirit, display higher levels 
of trust in their colleagues and leaders, while those who do not support the upholding of a team spirit shows less 
trust in their companions and in the principal (Beycioglu et al., 2012). Different forms of leadership thus have 
strong implications on team performance. What makes a team better than others? The simple answer to this 
question is leadership. A leader’s vision, ability to facilitate collaboration, attitude and encouragement can 
provide countless opportunities to a team to perform in a better way; where this lacks, a team can be found to be 
lagging behind other teams (Mehra et al., 2006). Education, in this ideal model, is, therefore, a group learning 
activity, involving different people from the administrative function, the teaching sector, the local community, 
and from policy makers. The type of leadership preferred by a particular principal can set in motion a new vision 
of an improving and evolving organization. Distributed leadership brings an explicit change in organization, 
enhancing both school outcomes and students achievements (Harris & Spillane, 2008). A good instructional 
leader will, for example, provide numerous opportunities to teaching staff to “co-lead”, become involved and 
make valuable suggestions for development (Nawab, 2011). 

5. Conclusion 

After productive discussion about the various aspects of the instructional leadership, now we are in position to 
sum up the leverage capacities of a school principal. If the principal possess a strong potential, then s(he) might 
be able to run an institute successfully. On the basis of experience only designating someone as principal is like 
sinking a ship. Although experience has its own value, for the induction of a principal a number of criteria must 
be introduced. 

It is thus essential, first of all, that a principal should be well equipped with knowledge and skills, which he 
could obtain from refresher courses, such as the whole school improvement program (WSIP). This is a program 
conducted in Gilgit Baltistan, Pakistan and also at Notre Dame Institute of Education (NDIE) Karachi, Pakistan 
which is working to produce educational leaders. 

Secondly, the actual relationship between principals and teachers is important: a principal alone cannot continue 
his “solo flight”, without a support system. The cooperation of their teachers’ is essential for school effectiveness. 
In order to achieve this, the principals should take teachers into their confidence, share their visions, and 
distribute their various tasks, thus assigning importance to teachers’ suggestions, and appreciating their efforts 
and achievements publically. S(he) will try to manage and facilitate the teachers’ initiatives, expectations and 
performance - after all: if the teachers are not satisfied how they can perform well? 

The active participation in local communities is also of fundamental importance. Through the parents’ 
interactions with notable people of the local society, various problems can be solved. Background involvement 
of the parents also affects student learning. 

Bureaucracy is also a hurdle in Pakistan, principals in public sector are not empowered, and they look towards 
being directed by hierarchical orders from “higher-up”. Therefore, it can take a long time to take a decision; 
ultimately, late decisions cannot bring changes; neither can this solve problems. In the private sector, by contrast, 
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principals have enough power to take decisions, and of course a stitch in time saves nine, when an immediate 
response of principals is needed to lead a school towards success and improvement. 

Lot of patience, personal skills and potential, self-efficacy, coordination and commitment to boost an 
organization and in overall conclusion, the role of school principal is not an easy one to perform; success in this 
function requires achieving desire improved student outcomes. 
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